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THe child who is learning to read is still 
an eager listener to good stories, but he 
has new intellectual muscles to flex—a 
wonderful growing power of his own, the 
power to read. While story books that can 
be read to him are still an interesting part 
of his library, the emphasis should be 
wherever possible on those books which he 
will enjoy reading for himself. 

We do not expect the child who is learn- 
ing to walk to jump over fences every few 
feet. Too often, however, we do the 
equivalent with the child who is learning to 
read. In choosing a book for the average 
child in the first three years of school, it is 


* Article written especially for “Young Scott 
Books’”’ catalog, 1945. 

+ Division of Instructional Research, New York 
City Board of Education. 

“Power to Read’’ and cut used on front cover 
used with permission of Mrs. Moore and William 
R. Scott, Inc. 
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POWER TO READ* 
By Liman J. LE Bort Mooret 


important to have some definite idea of 
how well he reads. 

A good story, yes. Material of high in- 
terest, for this is the time when the child’s 
world is expanding excitingly. But if it is 
a book he is to read by himself, then it is 
also necessary that the vocabulary be suffi- 
ciently easy for him to achieve some 
momentum as he reads. It must be free of 
too many hurdles and fences. 

Books for children beginning to read can 
excite and stir, and build up steadily the 
power to read. They can also discourage 
the child who is still feeling his way along 
the page of print. 

This opportunity to read abundantly in 
easy enjoyable material on one level before 
facing the difficulties of the next stage in 
reading has been, on the whole, one of the 
great gaps in the experience of the aver- 
age school child. 


SPRING COMES TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By LouisE KESSLER* 


*¢ Joy! joy! Spring is here!’’ sang slim 
young Poetry Book. 

“How do you know?” growled Science 
Book from across the aisle. “Be exact, be 
exact.” 

“Two young lovers were whispering to- 
gether in the bookstacks today,” Poetry 
Book replied. 

“Bah! Nonsense!” snorted Science Book 
in disgust. 

“Spring is in the air,” agreed aristocratic 
Book of Essays. “There is a new aliveness 
in the warm breeze drifting into the library 
as the doors swing open. The last taint of 
the winter smoke in the air is vanquished 
by the entrancing odor of fresh turned soil 
in distant fields and gardens. Do you feel 
that breeze? Does it not foretell the re- 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


freshing rains and brilliant sunshine of 
spring?” 

“No,” snapped Science Book. “It fore- 
tells extra dusting on the morrow.” 

“Indeed yes, Spring is here,” cried Music 
Book. “For I can hear it plainly—the beat 
of wings in the sky, as the birds return. 
Soon you will hear bird voices everywhere. 
From dawn to dusk comes the gentle sound 
of the spring winds calling, ‘Awake, awake’ 
to the buds on the bushes and trees. And 
presently we shall hear the brooks and 
streams babbling and gurgling along their 
twisting ways.” 

“The winter storms are over, and I am 
thankful,” sighed Nature Book. 

Fat History Book slouched a bit upon 
the shelf, and groaned, “But the storm of 
words seem never ending. Man’s turbulent 
thought the whole world over spins a giddy 
circle.” 
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Philosophy Book snuggled closer against 
the shelf and said, “But here within our 
library is sanctuary.” 

History Book riffled its pages in protest, 
replying, “Centuries of strife are yet bound 
within the books that stand upon these 
shelves. Men fought and bled and died for 
ages past, and live again within the pages 
of a book.” 

Sociology Book sighed, “Will those 
patriots who died today, only live again in 
future books?” 

“Oh, hush!” cried Fiction Book. “Don’t 
be so gloomy. Spring is here again in our 
library, the most important Spring that this 
world has seen for ages past. We have a 
significant place in the scheme of things to- 
day, and I, for one, am going to do my part.” 

“Fiction Book is right,” came the hoarse 
voice of mammoth Dictionary. “I know 
every word in the English language, and it 
will take every word in every book on 
these shelves to tide our patrons over the 
coming months. What do you offer this 
brave new world of Peace?” 

Fiction Book said humbly, “I shall try to 
give surcease from worry. I shall bring 
laughter and color, adventure and romance 
to our friends.” 

Travel Book clapped its covers together 
smartly. “I will carry my readers to dis- 
tant lands and show them that humanity 
everywhere is the same.” 

“I will tell the truth,” quoth Science 
Book shortly. 

Poetry Book whispered in delight, “I 
shall bring enchantment to many a lonely 
hour.” 

“And I, beauty,” Art Book added. 

Sociology Book stood straighter on the 
shelf. “I shall bring the message of free- 
dom, of law, and order in life as lived in a 
democratic country.” 

“And I,” promised Book of Religion, 
“will give love, tolerance, and peace to all 
who read my words. This library of ours 
is like a field, newly plowed. Here the seed 
of liberty is sown and all are free to reap 
the harvest. The rich fruits of thought 
throughout the ages are stored here on 
these shelves. All who seek may find. We, 
the books, greet this spring of 1947 with 
eager hopes of service to all humanity.” 
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Have the patrons of your community 
library “read all the books in the Library?” 

Those who have will no doubt be in- 
terested in the several questions asked by 
Delos Avery in his column “Bookman’s 
Holiday’’* shortly after receiving this 
literary medley “A Titular Tale” written 
by Raymond Hosken, of Northampton, 
Mass. : 


A TITULAR TALE 
[Of Bookworthy Significance] 


I met him on GREEN DOLPHIN 
STREET 
An ANGEL PAVEMENT, FARAWAY; 
And LOVE, THE SUDDEN GUEST, 
shone sweet— 
A BRAVE NEW WORLD was ours that 
day. 


We wandered down by FRENCHMAN’S 
CREEK 


And sat beneath THE GOLDEN 
BOUGH. 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
GAY—to speak 


Of FAR-OFF THINGS is anguish now! 


We left THE FIELDS and sought the trees 
Past THE CATHEDRAL in the square 

Where, at the foot of DUNKERLEYS, 
THE HUCKSTERS with their harrows 


were, 


He bought A RIBBAND FOR MY REIN 
FOR ONE SWEET GRAPE. We kissed 
and clung. 
O, who could possibly explain 
Such joy WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOUNG? 


At FORLORN SUNSET time we rose. 
[THE BIG CLOCK struck near ASTON 
KINGS] 
THE HERDSMAN toiled toward his re- 


pose; 
FIREFLIES danced on lambent wings. 


*In the “Magazine of Books,” February 2, 
1947, which is part of the Sunday issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. Used with permission from Mr. 
Hosken and the Chicago Tribune. 
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FAREWELL, MY LOVELY! then he cried, 
I’m off along the FREEDOM ROAD. 

I’d follow him, WERE DEATH DENIED, 
ESCAPE beyond to some abode. 


In EREWHON where he must dwell 
PAST ALL DISHONOR, amid souls 
Undamned as those FOR WHOM THE 

BELL 
[Eternal and remorseless] TOLLS! 


TWENTY YEARS 


“Once upon a time a librarian graciously 
accepted an item from a generous donor’s 
attic. (The good lady was house cleaning, 
and the library seemed a logical place to 
unload her rubbish. Weren’t its shelves 
already full of unappetizing looking litter?) 
So the librarian said to himself, ‘We 
haven’t had a call for this type of material 
for five years, but maybe some day some- 
one will want something on this subject; so 
we'll save it for that “potential” borrower. 
Wouldn’t it be awful if he would have to 
wait while we send away for it?’ 
“Seventy-five cents were spert to catalog 
and mend it and put it on the shelf, where 
it cost $1 a year for shelf space, cleaning, 
shelf reading, and other housekeeping 
operations. (It was recataloged once, and 
the Cutter number was revised twice.) It 
was also used as an unconscious excuse for 
not adding new material on the subject. _ 
“Twenty years later, when the librarian 
was old and ready to retire, the ‘potential’ 
borrower at last arrived and asked for ma- 
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Mr. Avery asks: “Do you see how this 
sort of thing might be worked up to occupy 
all your waking hours for the next 10 years 
or more? First, of course, you read the 
poem to see how many of the titles are 
familiar to you. All of them? Can you 
name the authors? Which of them are 
living? Can you give the birth and death 
dates of the others? Have you read all of 
the books mentioned? 


AFTER—A FABLE 


terial on the pertinent subject. How 
eagerly did the librarian run to get the 
book he had saved expensively against the 
day of this arrival! 

“Blowing the dust from the precious 
volume, the borrower looked at it in sur- 
prised delight. How happy he was, he said, 
to see again the book which got him 
started on the subject thirty years before! 
‘And now,’ said he, ‘will you get me some 
up-to-date material on the subject?’ 

“So the poor librarian had to use inter- 
library loan after all. 

“Moral 1—It may be better to disappoint 
a would-be donor today than insult the in- 
telligence of a ‘potential’ borrower tomor- 
row. 

“Moral 2—Let the State Library and the 
research libraries be the repositories of the 
old and little used yet valuable material. 
Keep your collections fresh and use inter- 
library loan freely.” 

—Texas Libraries, December, 1946. 


BOOKS FOR RETARDED READERS* 
The figures following reading or interest level, indicate grade. Prices have all been 


taken from authentic sources, but may be subject to change. Classifications agree with 


Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 


Adelson, Leone Who blew that whistle? 


W. R. Scott, 1945 45p $1.25 


A modern tale with a moral. Reading level—3. Interest level—3-up. Illustrations 


of the cartoon variety. Large type. (E) 


* Prepared at the Illinois State Library by Mrs. Vivian H. Howard, in charge of Collections Dept., 
Alma Lundeen, Field Visitor, School Libraries, and other members of the Staff. 
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American adventure series; ed. by F. L. Beals Wheeler 
Anderson, A. M. Fur trappers of the old West 1946 252p $1.75 (I 20) 
Beals, F. L. Buffalo Bill 1943 252p $1.28 (92 C) 
Beals, F. L. Chief Black Hawk 1943 252p $1.28 (92 B) 
Beals, F. L. Davy Crockett 1941 252p $1.28 (92 C) 
Beals, F. L. Kit Carson 1941 187p $1.28 (92 C) 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. Write Wheeler Publishing 
Company, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois, for complete list of titles. 


Averill, Esther The cat club Harper, 1944 3lp $1.50 
Subtitle: The life and times of Jenny Linsky. Reading level—3. Interest level— 
Cat lovers, 3-up. Animal characters. Large type. (Fic) 


Aviation readers Macmillan 
Lent, H. B. Straight up 1945 87p $1 (About a helicopter) 
Lent, H. B. Straight down 1945 96p $1 (About parachutes) 
Huber, M. B. Planes for Bob and Andy 1943 352p $1.12 
Whipple, G. Airplanes at work 1944 248p $1 
Cohen, R. N. The men who gave us wings 1944 210p $1.08 
Arey, C. K. Aviation science for boys and girls 1944 229p $1.12 
The above readers have been found very useful in remedial work. Reading level— 
1-6, in the order given. 


Bartman, Mark Yank in France Whitman, 1946 30p $1.28 
Yank, the war dog, continues his adventures. Other books in the series are: Yank 
in Sicily; Yank in Africa. Since there is nothing in the stories to suggest any age 
level, children will not feel that they are reading beneath them. Reading level—4. 


Bontemps, A. W. The fast Sooner hound Houghton, 1942 28p $1.75 
About the hound who outran the train. Reading level—3-4. Interest level—Any 
age. (Fic) 


Bontemps, A. W. We have tomorrow Houghton, 1945 13lp $2 
“Success stories of twelve young Negro men and women.” Reading level—7. 
Interest level—H.S. (920) 


Boulter, Hilda India Holiday, 1944 25p $1 
25, pages of well-chosen facts on the traditions and culture of India, past and present. 
Reading level—6.- Interest level—Through Jr.-Sr. H. S. (915.4) Available in the 
same format are the following titles by various authors: Australia, China, Dutch 
East Indies and the Philippines, Mexico, Oceania, Russia, Turkey, all published by 
Holiday. 


Bronson, W. S. Turtles Harcourt, 1945 62p $1.75 

Scientifically accurate; humorously illustrated. Reading level—3. Interest level— 
Any age. Oversize type. (598.1 or E) Bronson, who is a well-known naturalist, 
knows how to present his facts in a lively manner. Interesting titles on the inter- 
mediate level are: Grasshopper book (128p $1.75); Horns and antlers (143p $2); 
The wonder world of ants (87p $1.50). Books of junior high reading level are: 
Children of the sea (264p $2); The chisel-tooth tribe (200p $2). All of the above 
are published by Harcourt. 


Burton, Virginia Katy and the big snow Houghton, 1943 32p $2 : 
About Katy, the snow plow. Reading level—2. Interest level—Through 5. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. (E) Other titles on about the same reading level are: 
Mike Mulligan and his steam shovel (48p $2); The little house (40p $2). 
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Childhood of famous Americans Bobbs $1.50 

Cleland, M. R. Washington Irving 1946 204p $1.50 (92 I) 

Stevenson, Augusta Paul Revere 1946 184p $1.50 (92 R) 

Reading level—4-5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. Write Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana, for a complete list of titles. | 


Daugherty, Sonia Vanka’s donkey Stokes, 1940 62p $1.75 
Vanka’s wife and his donkey hated one another until Vanka hit upon the reason for 
it. Reading level—3. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. Oversize, bold type. (Fic) 


Dennis, Wesley Holiday Viking, 1946 60p $2 

Holiday, a blue ribbon horse, tells his own story. Full page illustrations in black 
and white, accompanied by from one to six lines of text. Reading level—2-3. In- 
terest level—Through 6. Large type. (E) 


DeWitt, Johanna The littlest reindeer Children’s press, 1946 28p $1 
Reading level—3. Interest level—Any age. Only animal illustrations. (E) 


Dobbs, Rose The discontented village Coward, 1946 3ip $1.50 

Based on an old saying, “Weighed down with troubles like an old nag with bones.” 
Another title by the same author: No room (1944 $1.50) is based on an old folk 
tale. Reading level—5. Interest level—Any age. The illustrations have a touch of 
the humorous. Large type. (Fic) 


Dyer, Caroline The three famous ugly sisters McGraw, 1946 49p $2 
A modern tale with folklore quality. Reading level—4. Interest level—Through 8. 
Profusely illustrated. Large type. (Fic) 


Dyett, J. G. From sea to shining sea Oxford, 1943 72p $2.50 
Short, direct text and excellent photographs. Reading level—5. Interest level—Any 
age. (917.3) 


Elms, F. R. Our United States; how it grew Whitman, 1942 79p $2 

Stories and pictures of the growth and development of the United States. Reading 
level—5. Interest level—Elementary-H.S. Easy text. ny illustrated in 
blue, green, and orange. (973) 


Elting, Mary We are the government Doubleday, 1945 96p $2 


What goes on in Washington, D. C. Charts and marginal pictures. Reading level—6. 
Interest level—Jr. H. H. (353) 


Garst, D. (S.) Cowboy boots Abingdon, 1946 191p ‘$2 

The usual tale of the city boy on a ranch, but well told and gives more than the 
usual amount of information about ranch and cowboy life. Reading level—6. In- 
terest level—Jr.-Sr. H. S. Illustrated. (Fic) 


Gilbert, Helen E. . Mr. Plum and the little green tree Abingdon, 1946 35p $1.75 
The story of how Mr. Plum, the cobbler, saved the little green tree from destruction 
is told with charm and humor. Reading level—3. Interest pirated age. Adult 
characters. Large type. Picture book format. (E) 


Glick, Carl Oswald’s pet dragon Coward, 1943 32p $1.75 
The format is juvenile but the theme is adult. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Reading 
level—5. Interest level—S-up. (Fic) 
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Goetz, Delia. The burro of Barnegat road Harcourt, 1946 205p $2 
The hilarious story of the Pebbles family and their Mexican burro. Reading level— 
5. Interest level—Through 8. (Humorous enough for adults to enjoy.) Very humor- 
ous illustrations. (Fic) 


Graham, A. (P.) Thirty-two roads to the White House Nelson, 1945 245p $2.75 
Brief biographies of our presidents. Reading level—6. Interest level—Any age. 
Large print. (920) 


Hahn, Emily The picture story of China MReynal, 1946 52p $2.50 
A wealth of interesting information in easy text, with colored illustrations. Reading 
level—4. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S., provided the reader can overlook the 
beginning, which is addressed to a nine-year-old boy. (915.1) 


Henderson, LeGrand Cap’n Dow and the hole in the doughnut Abingdon, 1946 46p $1 
A bit of Americana that will appeal to Americans of any age. Adult characters. 
Cartoon illustrations. Reading level—4. (Fic or-E) 


Henry, Marguerite Justin Morgan had a horse Follett, 1945 89p $2.50 
A beautifully written and illustrated story of the colt that grew up to be the first in 
the long line of famous Morgan horses. Reading level—5S. Interest level—All horse 
lovers. (Fic) 


Hinkle, T. C. Blackjack Morrow, 1946 224p $2 


Hinkle, T. C. Jube Morrow, 1945 187p $2 
Both are dog stories. Reading level—6. Interest level—Dog lovers. (Fic) 


Hogner, Dorothy Reward for Brownie Oxford, 1944 28p $1 
Brownie, the policeman’s horse, was unhappy when he was retired, until his master 
retired, too. Reading level—2-3. Interest level—Through 6. The illustrations in 
black and white show no children. Brief text. Large type. (E) 


Hogner, Dorothy Winky, king of the garden Oxford, 1946 32p $1 . 
About Winky, the scarecrow. A charming story. The characters are the scarecrow 
and the animals that feed on the fields and gardens. Many illustrations (black and 
green), some marginal. Reading level—3-4. Interest level—Through 6. (Fic) 


Holt, Stephen Wild palomino Longmans, 1946 15Ip $2 
A horse story. Reading level—5. Interest level—5S-up. (Fic) 


Huntington, Harriet Let’s go outdoors Doubleday, 1939 88p $2 
Beautiful photographic illustrations in brown and white. (Frontispiece shows chil- 
dren.) Sentence text; scientifically accurate. Reading level—3. Interest level—Any 
age. (590) 


Huntington, Harriet Let’s go to the seashore Doubleday, 1941 88p $2 
Same type of book as Let’s go outdoors. Two illustrations show children. (591.92) 


Hutton, Clarke A picture history of Britain Houghton, 1945 68p $2.50 
Reading level—5. Interest level—5S-up. Colored illustrations on every page. (942) 


Jordan, Mildred “I won’t,” said the king Knopf, 1945 103p $2 
About the complications which arose when the king refused to wear his purple under- 
wear. Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. (Fic) 
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Johnson, Margaret Sir Lancelot and Scamp Harcourt, 1945 78p $1.75 
“Dignity and Impudence” are characterized by a dignified grey-hound and a mis- 
chievous cocker spaniel. Reading level—2-3. Oversize type. (E) Other titles on 
the primary reading level are: Carlo, the hound who thought he was a calf (87p 
$1.75); Derry the wolfhound (89p $1.75). Books on the intermediate reading level 
are: Barney of the North (114p $2); Black Bruce (154p $1.75); Dixie Dobie 
(90p $2); Rex of the coast patrol (95p $2); Rolf (106p $1.75); Stablemates 
(104p $1.75); Tim, a dog of the mountains (112p $2); Vicki (87p. $2). All pub- 
lished by Harcourt. All of them are about dogs or horses. Many illustrations. In- 
termediate books are in large type. (Fic) 


Justus, May Sammy Whitman, 1946 47p $2 
Americana on about fourth grade reading level. Based on a folk-song, “There was a 
little tree.” (Fic) 


Kleeman, R. (H.) Young Franklin Roosevelt Messner, 1946 48p $1.75 
Reading level—4-5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (92 R) 


Kane, H. B._ The tale of the wild goose Knopf, 1946 48p $1.75 
This book by one of America’s nature photographers will appeal to anyone who likes 
nature. Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. (598.2) Other books of similar 
format in the Wild world series are: Tale of a bullfrog, Tale of the crow, Tale of 
the promethea moth, Tale of the white-faced hornet, Tale qf the white-foot mouse. 
$1.50 each. 


McNeer, May The story of the Southern highlands Harper, 1945 32p $1.50 

Good material on this region. The interesting text is in narrative form; the illustra- 
tions are lithographs—most of them full-page ones in color. Marginal pictures in 
black and white. Designed and produced by Artists and writers guild. Reading 
level—5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. Very large type. (976) Other books 
similar in format, illustrated by C. H. DeWitt and published by Harper are: Gil- 
christ, M. E., Story of the Great Lakes; Hark, Ann, Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch; 
Lambert, Clara, The story of Alaska; McClintock, Marshall, Story of New England; 
McClintock, Marshall, The story of the Mississippi; McNeer, May Y., Story of Cali- 
fornia; McNeer, May Y., Story of the great plains. Reading level—Approximately 
the same as that of the first title. $1.50 


Lawson, Robert Ben andme Little, 1939 113p $1.50 
An astonishing life of Franklin told by Amos, the mouse who lived in Ben’s cap. 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Any age. (Fic or 92 F) 


Lawson, Robert I discover Columbus Little, 1941 110p $2 
A true chronicle of the great admiral and his finding of the new world, narrated by 
the venerable parrot, Aurelio, who shared in the glorious adventure. Set down and 
illustrated by Robert Lawson. Reading level—5. Interest level—Any age. (Fic 
or 92 C) 


Lawson, Robert Mr. Wilmer Little, 1946 218p $2 
After Mr. Wilmer, on his twenty-ninth birthday, found that he could talk to the 
animals, life became really interesting. Reading level—6. Interest level—H. S. 
Humorously illustrated by the author. (Fic) 


Leaf, Munro Let’s do better Lippincott, 1945 45p $1.50 
A picture-history of the human race to help people do better. Reading level—3. 
Interest level—Through 6. Amusing drawings in black, white and red. Large type. 
(300 or E) 
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McClosky, Robert Homer Price Viking, 1943 149p $2 
A present day American boy in the best Tom Sawyer tradition. Reading level—S. 
Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (Fic) Also by the same author: Lentil 61p $2 
Oversize picture book. Reading level—3. 


Marshak, Il’ia How the automobile learned to run International, 1945 30p $1.25 
A gay and lively book about the swift progress of the automobile as it grew from a 
fire-cart in Paris in 1769. Both text and pictures combine accuracy with humor. 
Reading level—5. Interest level—5-up. Brief text. Profusely illustrated in three 
colors and in black and white. Large type. (629.2) 


Maurois, André Eisenhower, the liberator Didier, 1945 80p $2 
A tribute by a famous French biographer. Reading level—5-6. Interest level—Jr.-Sr. 
H. S. Illustrations in black and white and in color. Large, bold type. (92 E) 


Meader, S. W. Skippy’s family Harcourt, 1946 153p $2 
The true story of Skippy, the dog who was a member of the Meader family for seven- 
teen years. Reading level—5. Interest level—Any age. (Fic) 


Nowell, Harris The story of “Gertie” Rinehart, 1946 78p $1 
Gertie, a wild duck who nested and reared her family in Milwaukee, became nation- 
ally known. A true story. Reading level—3. Interest level—Universal. Illustrations 
are photographs. Brief accompanying text. (E) 


Owen, Frank Morris, the midget moose Putnam, 1945 47p »* $1 
How Morris gains recognition as a member of the moose tribe is told in pictures and 
story by a well-known cartoonist. Reading level—4. Interest level—Comic lovers. 
Illustrations—Cartoon variety. (Fic) 


Pictured geography Whitman, 1941-46 75c 
Brief descriptions, in text and pictures, of various countries of the world. In unpaged 
pamphlet form. Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. Maps and illustrations 
in black and white and in color. Write Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois, for complete list. 


Pyne, Mable Little geography of the United States Houghton, 1941 36p $2 
Reading level—4. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (917.3) 


Pyne, Mable Little history of the United States Houghton, 1940 35p $2 
Reading level—4. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (973) 


Roosevelt, Eleanor When you grow up to vote Houghton, 1932 64p $1.50 
An older book that is still very good. Reading level—5. Interest level—Through 
Jr. H. S. (342.73) 


Rounds, Glen Ol’ Paul, the mighty Holiday, 1936 133p $2 
About Paul Bunyan. Reading level—5. Interest level—Any one who likes Paul 
Bunyan. Line drawings. Large, black print. (398.2 or Fic) 


Schoenen, Hermann’ The story behind steel Knopf, 1944 94p $1.75 
Text is supplemented by photographic illustrations. Reading level—6. Interest level 
—jJr.-Sr. H. S. (669.1) 


Self, Margaret Ponies on parade Dutton, 1945 86p $1.75 
A small book written simply enough for 8-to-10-year-olds but enjoyable for anyone 
interested in horses and ponies. Type and illustrations in sepia. Reading level—S. 
(Fic) 
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Sellew, Catherine F. Adventures with the gods Little, 1945 114p $2 
A “mythology primer” of 16 better-known myths. Pronouncing index of names. 
Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. A full-page colored illustration for each 
myth. Large, bold type. (292) 


Shapiro, Irwin John Henry and the double jointed steam-drill Messner,1945 55p $1.50 
About John Henry, the negro “strong man.” Reading level—6. Interest level— 
Through H. S. (398.2 or Fic). Other folk hero tales by the same author are: 
Casey Jones and the locomotive no. 638 (53p $1.50); How old Stormalong captured 
Mocha Dick (47p $1.50); Steamboat Bill and the captain’s top hat (48p $1.75) 


Sondergaard, Arensa History of the United States for young people Random, 1941 72p $1 
Reading level—4. Interest level—Elementary. Well illustrated. (973) 


Taylor, Florance Owen of the Bluebird Whitman, 1942 246p $2 
Owen’s experiences in an Illinois coal mine. Reading level—5. Interest level—Jr. 
H. S. Large type. (Fic) 


Thurber; James The great Quillow Harcourt, 1945 64p $2 
Quillow, who was only the toymaker, did not rate high in importance among his 
fellow townsmen. Nevertheless, his ingenuity saved them from the depredations of 
the giant Hunder. Reading level—4. Interest level—Any age. Profusely illustrated 
in color. Large type. (Fic) 


Wells, Peter Dolly Madison’s surprise Winston, 1946 48p $1.25 
The surprise—ice cream, which was first served at one of Dolly’s parties. Reading 
.level—3. Interest level—For those who like comics. Very little text. Comic illus- 
trations in color and black and white. Oversize type. (Fic or E) 


White, E. B. Stuart Little Harper, 1945 131lp $2 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (Many adults like it.) (Fic) 


Young America’s aviation library Harper 

Chapelle, G. L. (M.) How planes are made 1945 63p $1.45 
Aviation research associates Types of planes 1943 63p $1 
Carlisle, N. V., ed. How planes fly 1943 64p $1 

Carlisle, N. V., ed. Parts of planes 1943 64p $1 

Chapelle, G. L. (M.) How planes get there 1944 64p $1.35 
Chapelle, G. L. (M.) Planes in action 1944 64p $1.35 
Reading level—5. Interest level—Through Jr. H. S. (629.13) 


Zim, S. Elephants Morrow, 1946 unp $2 


Very similar to Bronson’s Turtles and Coyotes. Reading level—3. Interest level— 
Through 7. Oversize type. (591.5) | 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


Both D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 West 52nd St., New York 1, N. Y., and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., publish simplified classics. 
These include such books as Arabian nights, A Christmas carol, Black Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, and The wonder book. A third company is College Entrance Book Company, 104 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Send for lists and prices. 


Moderow, Gertrude, and others, eds. Six great stories Scott, 1937 $1.20 
Contents: Treasure island, Stevenson; Legend of ‘Sleepy Hollow, Irving; Rip 
Van Winkle, Irving; Shakespeare’s As you like it, Lamb; Gareth and Lynette, 
Tennyson; The golden touch, Hawthorne. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF RETARDED STUDENTS 


Blair, G. M. Diagnostic and remedial reading in secondary schools Macmillan, 1946 
$3.25 


Contains a bibliography of books of 2nd, 3rd and 4th grade difficulty, for retarded 


readers of junior high school. Also lists 100 books most enjoyed by retarded readers 
in senior high school. This very good list is also in English Journal, Jan. 1941. 


Colburn, Evangeline Books and library reading for pupils of the intermediate grades 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1942 $1.50 
“Suggested titles for nonreaders and remedial cases”: p. 133-138. 


Fihe, Pauline, and others Books for adult beginners A.L.A., 1946 Rev. ed. 75c 
Contains approximately 500 titles, arranged by difficulty for grades 1-4; and by sub- 
ject matter for grades 5-7. Includes only books well-written and adult in approach. 


Richards, I. A. Basic English Pocket books, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 25c 


An illustrated text-book developing the 850 words in “Basic.” Valuable for remedial 
work. 


At 73 Michelangelo began to write sonnets. 

At 73 Galileo published his discoveries on the revolutions of the moon. 
At 82 Goethe finished Faust. 

At 88 John Wesley preached every day. 

At 78 Franklin became U. S. Ambassador to France. 

After 70 Cornelius Vanderbilt made more than $100,000,000. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MriAM HErron, Editor* 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
IN ROCK ISLAND COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


By Fritior ANDER* 


A uirttz less than a year from now the 
schools of Rock Island County will launch 
upon an experiment in the teaching of state 
and local history. In the city of Rock 
Island the course will be confined to one 
semester offered in the ninth grade, while 
in the cities of Moline, East Moline, and 
Silvis it will be tried on the eighth grade 
level. 

The experiment includes the publication 
of a Junior Historian Journal, which, dur- 
ing its first year of existence will provide 
the schools with reading material on the 
following topics: Our Geography and 
Natural Resources, Our Indians, Our 
Pioneers, Our People and Their Contribu- 
tions, Our Democratic Way of Life, and 
Our Economic Life. This material will be 
presented by experts in a language under- 
stood by children in the eighth and ninth 
grades. Topics will be suggested for re- 
search. Later the Junior Historian will be 
entirely composed of contributions of the 
children themselves. 

It will be published by the Illinois State 
Historical Society, which organization en- 
joys the cooperation of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Illinois State Library, the Illinois Museum, 
local school authorities and teachers, libra- 
ries, and Augustana College in all the 
efforts aimed at making the experiment of 
teaching state and local history a success in 
Rock Island County. All of these agencies 


* Dean, Social Science Dept., Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill. 


are in a position to make significant con- 
tributions in carrying out the experiment. 
Particularly significant during the early 
stages of preparation will be the contribu- 
tions of the Illinois State Library. 


Why teach state and local history in our 
public schools in an age which is so alien 
to provincialism? Every day the press and 
the radio compel us to focus our attention 
upon national and world affairs. Two great 
world wars within a generation, revolution- 
ary changes in transportation, and scientific 
discoveries which have led us to the thresh- 
hold of a new age, the atomic age, leave 
only one impression upon us, namely, the 
imperative need for man, with great 
rapidity, to readjust himself intellectually 
to changes of unimaginable significance to 
himself and society. Man’s inability to do 
so might be catastrophic. 


It is of course impossible, nor is it de- 
sirable to strive to return to a more simple 
society, a less complex civilization, which 
had given birth to the great hopes of our 
forefathers. The causes of our unfortunate 
pessimism are too complex, too difficult to 
understand or diagnose. A cure cannot, 
therefore, be found very readily, but this 
should not prevent a serious effort at allevi- 
ating our pains. Our forefathers, with their 
unbounded optimism, were by no means 
provincial. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and our Constitution testify to the 
richness of their embracing cultural outlook 
and the worldviews of our forefathers. 
Both they and their sons of the Middle 
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Period were individualists whose associa- 
tions with the local community were most 
intimate. The American faith of democracy 
rested upon the community, a solid foun- 
dation upon which their belief in the great 
American mission could be built. This 
faith in democracy and the community 
assured a degree of intellectual and spiritual 
security. The community was the center of 
their life. 

Events after the Civil War led to a rapid 
deterioration in the American world view 
or faith. Darwinism undermined our re- 
ligious beliefs, centralization of political 
power and national problems focused our 
attention away from the local community. 
Standardization of industrial products, not 
to mention education, tended to destroy in- 
dividuality. Josiah Royce of Harvard 
University recognized the danger in which 
the individual found himself in a modern, 
mechanized civilization. His efforts to 
save man from this danger passed almost 
unnoticed as he preached a series of 
loyalties—to the family, to the community, 
to the state, and to the world, and finally, 
loyalty to loyalty. Instead, the pessimism 
of the relativism of William Graham Sum- 
ner and William James prevailed, and 
idealism gave room to despair. 

The experiment to be performed in Rock 
Island County in the teaching of state and 
local history in our public schools represents 
an effort toward aiding our children in a 
happier readjustment to society by creating 
an understanding of some very simple 
things out of our history, which in spite of 
our complex society, still concern every one 
of us directly and upon which can be built 
a more solid foundation for ever-broadening 
concepts and a richer life. 

During the first year, the contributions to 
the Journal will be made by well qualified 
persons in the respective fields to be cov- 
ered by it. They will provide children with 
much needed reading material and make 
suggestions of topics worthy of the chil- 
dren’s attention. Miss Helene Rogers and 
her staff, of the Illinois State Library, 
and Miss Agatha Shea of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library have promised every possible 
aid in providing desirable reading references 
for the children. The bibliography pre- 
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pared by them will not provide for a nar- 
row interpretation of our state’s history, 
rather it will aim to show that our culture 
has known neither state nor national 
boundaries. As a great deal of guidance on 
various problems of life is necessary on the 


eighth and ninth grade level, the bibliog- 


raphy will be inclusive enough to meet de- 
mands for literature of guidance nature. 
The Illinois State Library will also seek 
to render every possible service to our 
schools in order to make history real. His- 
torical source materials, visual aids, and 
desired reading references will be supplied 
through the Illinois State Library. The 
cooperation of local-libraries have been as- 
sured and their librarians have been en- 
thusiastic about the experiment. Inven- 
tories have been made of resources of the 
libraries and steps have been taken to en- 
able these to meet demands for reading 
references growing out of the experiment in 
Rock Island. The reading list to be pre- 
pared will indicate in which of our local 
libraries the ‘references are available. 


. Source material which cannot actually be 


turned over to the children will be photo- 
stated or microfilmed by the Illinois State 
Library and deposited with the local libra- 
ries. This might also be true of visual aids. 
The services of the Illinois State Museum 
will be utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, as will the guide to visual aids pre- 
pared under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It is needless 
to say that the Illinois State Historical 
Society is ready to add to the effectiveness 
of the teaching of state and local history. 

Though the Junior Historian during its 
first year of existence take the place of a 
textbook, it will, during the second year 
become a journal consisting entirely of the 
children’s own contributions, articles, draw- 
ings, and so forth. 

As such the Journal should stimulate an 
interest in history which no textbook could 
possibly hope to do. The children would 
be encouraged to do their own thinking 
after collecting facts, rather than having 
some one do their thinking for them. Chil- 
dren like to create, and they appreciate 
confidence shown in their own ability to 
come to conclusions. 
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It seems obvious also, that a child would 
prefer to read what another child writes, 
rather than something written by an older 
person. Reading the contributions of other 
children in the Journal, the child may be- 
come encouraged. to do better work in the 
hope of seeing his own name in the Journal 
as the author of one of the articles. If he 
is not talented in searching out data and 
writing his own conclusions, he may be en- 
couraged to draw and thus express himself. 
To a very large extent, the Journal would 
contain original drawings and illustrations 
by the children. 

A child’s chief interests are to be found 
in the family and in the community. It is 
these that the Journal hopes to utilize to a 
fuller extent than ever before in our system 
of education. The entire approach of the 
Journal is planned to make the child aware 
of the relationship between the past and 
the present within the community. After the 
last year war, cultural immaturity expressed 
itself in various forms in our nation. It 
was perhaps because of this immaturity 
that we, a nation among nations, rejected 
the League of Nations, according to Dean 
Theodore C. Blegen of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. We 
suffered from an affectation of cosmopoli- 
tanism. We assumed an air of sophistica- 
tion, according to Dean Blegen, and 
scorned the local and the particular. But 
there were undoubtedly many other reasons 
for the American nationalism of the decade 
after 1919. We did not feel that our 
varied population had been completely 
assimilated; we were still a people of many 
languages and many loyalties. Fear of dis- 
unity expressed itself in a strong sentiment 
for unity in an Americanism which, be- 
cause of the fear of disunity, expressed a 
hostile sentiment toward local history, 
which Henry Adams had earlier called “the 
sink of history.” Such a fear was founded 
upon more than the presence of a larger 
number of persons of foreign birth in the 
United States; it was an expression of an 
historical experience founded upon the 
memories of unfortunate localism and sec- 
tionalism. No one can deny that the in- 
tensified spirit of nationalism which 
expressed itself in the United States during 
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World War I and immediately afterwards 
was a source of strength. 

President Conrad Bergendoff of Augus- 
tana College has made an _ interesting 
observation in regard to strength and 
weakness. In an article written for the 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, October, 1946, 
he stated that strength and weakness lie 
very close together, both in individuals and 
in institutions. He writes: “A man’s 
weakness is related closely to his strength. 
It is in the factors that constitute a man’s 
strength that we will find his most fatal 
weakness. Were it otherwise it might be 
more easy to detect flaws of character. ... 
‘There is no vanity like the vanity of the 
saints,’ I recall Gamaliel Bradford observed 
in his study of Dwight Moody.” 

So it can also be said for narrow nation- 
alism. It rejects the local as unimportant 
and as an expression of provincialism. A 
greater cultural maturity on the part of the 
people of a nation will evidence itself in an 
intelligent and sound interest in the com- 
munity. In the more culturally advanced 
countries of Europe, the people have passed 
through this state of development in 
nationalism, with the result—according to 
Dean Blegen—that in these countries, an 
intensified interest in the local community 
has expressed itself for nearly a half of a 
century. These countries— unlike Russia 
where nationalism is intense—have passed 
through the same stage as we did after 
World War I. With the passing of the fear 
of disunity in the United States, an attitude 
more appreciative of the community should 
find expression as it does, for instance, in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

But let us return to the definite, distinct, 
and undeniable advantages afforded by the 
Junior Historian over other methods which 
subject the minds of children to an impos- 
sible process of learning to understand the 
remote, the distant, and the intangible. 
The significance of geography and natural 
resources can never be demonstrated by 
maps of the Nile Valley, regardless of color 
combinations used most ingeniously by the 
cartographers. But the colors of the 
cartograph can be made meaningful by the 
study of local geography because the child 
himself becomes the geographer. The 
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natural resources and the means of trans- 
portation of any locality are so forcefully 
reflected in the life of every community 
that even a child, with a teacher’s guidance, 
will be able to recognize them immediately. 
Comprehending their significance locally, he 
will understand their importance elsewhere, 
and lessons on conservation of our natural 
resources can be effectively dramatized by 
the study of our state. 

The child will also be more interested in 
reading about, and learning to know life 
among the Indians who once might have 
lived in or near his community than he will 
be in digesting facts about any others. To 
a@ natural curiosity is added an excitement 
which comes from the knowledge that in 
his community a great drama, has unfolded 
in the lives of the Indians, the traders, the 
trappers, the frontiersmen, the pioneers, 
and the immigrants, a drama expressing it- 
self ultimately in a civilization which im- 
merged in the growth of manufacturing and 
the rise of cities. 

I believe that it was the Wickersham 
Report which nearly two decades ago con- 
demned our public schools for fostering a 
type of narrow nationalism which created 
an inferiority complex among the children 
of our immigrants. This inferiority com- 
plex contributed largely to the growth of 
juvenile delinquency in America. These 
children whose names and speech in no 
uncertain terms revealed their origin were 
stamped as “foreigners.” They were. often 
unable to overcome the hostile feeling of 
so-called native Americans’ children, even 
though they wished more than anything 
else to be Americans; as a result they re- 
jected their parents’ love and affection and 
guidance. They became bitter toward 
society, and this bitterness paved the road 
to crime. 

Two issues of the Junior Historian will 
be devoted specifically, to “Our People,” 
and will discuss who they were, where they 
' came from, and their cultural contributions. 
No distinction, no partiality will be shown 
to one group above another. Those of 
older American stock will have reason to 
be proud of the achievements of their peo- 
ple, but those of more recent American 
origin will have no less reason for pride. 
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The causes of immigration should make us 
proud of our community, as of our nation, 
as the heir to the rich cultures of many 
peoples, and will create sympathy and un- 
derstanding, a compassionate nationalism, a 
faith in the American destiny and mission, 
and a true and genuine internationalism. 
Why force a child to spend his time try- 
ing to understand how the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the New York Central, and the 
Pennsylvania systems were organized before 
the child has seen the effects upon his own 
community of the presence of a railroad 
and how “his.own railroad” was formed? 
Perhaps his grandparents helped to con- 
struct it, or perhaps they helped to finance 
it. Why talk in vague terms of manufac- 
ing, trades, and agriculture to children 
when these can be made real to them by a 
study of local operations? The Junior His- 
torian will turn the community into a 
laboratory through which broader concepts 
alone can be intelligently established. 
Words will assume a meaning. In our fac- 
tories, the children will witness the process 
of manufacture. The dependency of the 
community, for its very own life, upon the 
nation and the world will be demonstrated 
effectively. Geography will become more 
than a map or a globe; rivers, oceans, high- 
ways, railroads, and air routes will become 
arteries of blood and life, carrying goods, 
people, and ideas which influence our way 
of life. The child will develop an intelli- 
gent concept of an orderly society. The 
necessity for order in local government will 
become apparent, the kind of order indis- 
pensable to the successful functioning of 
state and national government as well, and 
which is now being sought for the world. 
It is only through the study of the com- 
munity that a real understanding of 
democracy can be secured because in the 
life of the community, the child is able to 
see it functioning. It is upon the structure 
of municipal, county, and state governments 
that our national democracy rests. The de- 
gree of success of any democracy depends 
upon the active participation of the citizen 
in the life of the community. As this prob- 
lem of democracy in the community is 
studied, much attention could be placed 
upon guidance relative to more behavior 
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and in finding the individual interests of 
children upon which they might focus their 
attention in preparation for an occupation. 
A study of the opportunities afforded by 
the community in stimulating the interests 
of the children would be extremely valuable. 

The last number of the Junior Historian, 
entitled “Places Worth Visiting,” will be 
the child’s own effort to summarize the 
course of study. Some will find a historic 
spot the most interesting; others will favor 
the railroad station with its freight and 
passenger trains; still others may find 
especially fascinating a store with goods 
from the Far East of from distant parts of 
Europe; again, others may center their at- 
tention upon family heirlooms, old pictures, 
or old letters which give new meaning to 
life and which bring about a closer tie with 
the parents. A happier America with faith 
and confidence in itself, in man, and in the 
world is the goal of the Junior Historian. 
The Junior Historian will seek to find the 
great American symphony. 

It is certain that this cannot be achieved 
by merely swinging the baton; harmony 
comes with practice and patience. The 
Junior Historian will undoubtedly sound 
discordant notes from time to time. It is 
doubtful that our system of education— 
primary, secondary, and higher, to which 
most of us in America have been exposed— 
has contributed as greatly as we might wish 
to belief in our faith in democracy and in 
the brotherhood of man. We are less tol- 
erant than we suspect ourselves of being. 
Our knowledge at its best is fragmentary, 
and our picture of society is therefore likely 
to be incomplete. Teachers who: “teach” 
often teach prejudices based upon the 
shortcomings of their own knowledge of the 
very community in which they live, and 
their idea of society in a larger sense suffers 
from distortions. A teacher should do less 
“teaching” and more guiding and directing 
in order to permit the children to dream 
dreams of society, even though they might 
be more idealistic, perhaps, than an adult’s. 
Maybe these dreams are not as impossible 
as they might seem. Our forefathers 
dreamed dreams and: many of them they 
realized. 

The above aims could be enlarged upon, 
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but regardless of how well they blend with 
the general aims of education and the more 
specific ones of our social studies in our 
public schools, methods employed to gain 
the seeds will determine the success or fail- 
ure of the experiment in Rock Island 
County. Significant as the bibliography is 
under preparation of the Illinois State Li- 
brary and Miss Shea, neither it nor the 
Junior Historian will assure success. All 
the resources of the Illinois: State Historical 
Society, the Illinois State Library, the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Illinois State Museum 
and the wholehearted support of local libra- 
ries will not insure success. The best read- 
ing references available, the mobilization of 
every visual aid conceivable, the study of 
actual source material, the utilization of 
the community as a social laboratory, will 
be significant only to the degree that the 
teacher is qualified in making the best pos- 
sible use of them to gain the desired ends. 
Besides interest in local and state history, 
the teacher must have a broad knowledge 
of history and more than a mere ac- 
quaintance with state and local history. 

It might be taken for granted that 
interest and knowledge are related. Augus- 
tana College has, therefore, decided to offer 
a course in Illinois history and in methods 
of teaching state and local history in which 
content and methods are correlated. About 
forty present and future teachers are en- 
rolled or audit this course at present. Col- 
lege students taking the course have been 
placed under the direct guidance of capable 
school teachers as they work upon units of 
study in state and local history. The best 
talents the college could muster present the 
content material of the course in a manner 
aimed at gaining the interest of the teacher. 
As they relate the story of the community, 
they seek also to show what materials are 
available to illustrate richly the story. The 
college has also called upon the Illinois 
State Library, the Illinois State Historical 
Library, the Illinois State Museum, and the 
good will of the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in making the 
approach to state and local history realistic 
and vital in our age of complex human 
relations and behavior. 
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This summer the college will offer two 
courses, one in Illinois history and another 
in methods of teaching local and state 
history. 

Miss Irene Siron of the Rock Island pub- 
lic schools will be in charge of both. She 
is particularly well qualified; she knows 
the history of our state, she has taught it 
in the public schools, and she enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a successful public 
school teacher. Miss Siron intends to in- 
tegrate carefully the content and methods 
courses. The courses are open to all teach- 
ers of our state. The state library, the 
historical library, and the state museum 
will be called upon by Miss Siron for their 
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services in providing materials necessary for 
the courses. By summer time, it is also 
hoped that the bibliography prepared by 
the Illinois State Library and Miss Shea 
will be ready. Miss Siron will make ex- 
tensive use of field trips, excursions into 
factories and stores, explorations of our 
resources, and investigations into unwritten, 
written, and living historical sources. 


After such careful preparations extending 
over one year, Rock Island County should 
be prepared to introduce the teaching of 
state and local history with some hopes of 
realizing the aims which we have set before 
ourselves. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOK CLUBS 


With the number of book clubs increasing annually, your editor thought a com- 
parison of several clubs which are competing for students’ interests might be valuable. 
No critical chart has been made. The information in the following chart was taken 
from promotional material received from the clubs. If any reader knows of additional 
children’s book clubs, will he please send information about them to the “For School 
Librarians” section of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES? 


(See chart inserted between pp. 156-157.) 
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LIBRARIES ILLINOIS 


THE LIBRARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY+ 


By EpitH L. Mattson* 


‘We never have a dull moment here!” 
So often this comment comes from a mem- 
ber of a large family—and certainly it ap- 
plies to the Library, the services of which 
extend not only to the local Edison family 
but also to all members in our group of 
companies. 

During the war the term “service center” 
became popular. This expression may well 
be applied ‘to the Library, which is a center 
of valuable information on subjects relating 
to the public utility industry. Innumerable 
requests come by phone or in person, rang- 
ing from technical problems to those of a 
more general nature. 

The telephone plays an important part in 
the life of the library—in fact it usually 
ushers in the day. A log of just one day’s 
questions and answers handled by telephone 
or personal contact would provide ample 
material for any quiz program. 

The following typical inquiries indicate 


‘the wide range of these requests: “What is 


the voltage in Teheran?” “What is the co- 
efficient of thermal expansion and con- 
ductivity of aluminum for use in cooking 
pans?” “Find an article which appeared 
(sometime, somewhere) on removing fly ash 
from stack gases in Buffalo, New York.” 
“From what poem was the following line 
taken, ‘It is later than you think?’” “Who 
are the directors of the Northern Natural 
Gas Company?” “What information do you 
have on the British loan?” 


* Librarian, Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. 

+ Reprinted with permission from Edison Round 
Table, Nov., 1946. 


When we do not have the requested in- 
formation, we call upon John Crerar and 
other libraries in the city and, if neces- 
sary, borrow the material needed. Many 
of these contacts have been developed 
through membership in the Special Libra- 
ries Association, the local chapter of which 
represents over 125 special libraries. This 
chapter has recently published a “List of 
Periodicals in Special Libraries in the Chi- 
cago Area,” all of which are available to 
its members on an inter-library loan basis. 

Sometimes it is expedient to go to the 
direct source for information, as was done 
recently when we asked the City Water 
Bureau for average temperatures per month 
for the years 1943 to date for Lake Michi- 
gan at the mouth of the Chicago River or 
in the loop area. 

Occasionally, when local sources have 
been exhausted, we write to the Library of 
Congress in Washington or the Engineering 
Societies Library in New York. Last 
month when a request came in for Tech- 
nical Paper No. 1 of the British Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
dealing with “Atmospheric Pollution in 
Leicester, England,” it was necessary to 
write direct to England for information. 

Full value from the vast amount of in- 
formation contained in the many volumes 
and files of the Library can only be derived 
when employes are aware of what the Li- 
brary has to offer and make use of it. Its 
resources include encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
atlases, directories, yearbooks and almanacs, 
engineering handbooks, proceedings of tech- 
nical societies, and bound volumes of tech- 
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METHOD OF PRICE 

NAME ADDRESS PURCHASE PER YR. PER VOL. 
Catholic Children’s American Press Monthly dues billed — ........ $1.65 

k Club 70 E. 45th St., after first book is 

New York 17, N. Y. selected 
High School Book 80 Leonard St., Order through teacher _............... $.25 
League New York, N. Y. ($.20 with 
dividend) 

Junior Heritage 595 Madison Ave., Annual subscription $18.90 $1.75 


Club 


New York 22, N. Y. 


to children 15 or 


‘ under and to institutions 


or billed monthly 


(in advance) 


Junior Literary Doubleday & Co., Annual subscriptions $18.50 $1.38 
Guild Inc., for individuals or 
Garden City, N. Y. institutions or 3344 % 
discount to institutions 
for books bought in 
units of 12 
Student Book 221 Fourth Ave., Order through teacher ~—_......... .. . $.40 
Guild New York 3, N. Y. Sept.- 
Teen Age Book Pocket Books, Inc., Order through teacher  ........ $.25 Mont 
lub 1230 Avenue of the or librarian. 4 books ($.20 with Sept.- 
Americas, each 4-month period dividend) 
New York 20, N. Y. entitles purchaser to 
1 bonus book. It is not 
necessary to purchase 1 
book a month, however 
Young People’s Doubleday & Co., Annual subscriptions $18.00 $1.50 Month 
Division of nc., for individuals or 
The Literary Garden City, N. Y. institutions 
Guild 
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YOUNG BOOK 


PRICE 
PER YR. PER VOL. FREQUENCY 


CLUBS 


TYPE OF BOOKS AGE GROUPS PHYSI 
$1.65 Monthly Varied selections Groups: Publishe 
4 per year leading publishers P: Boys & Girls 6-8 
must be chosen by board of A: Boys & Girls 9-11 
purchased Catholic authors, educators, B: Boys 12-16 
and parents C: Girls 12-16 
Monthly Suitable titles for High school Paper | 
($.20 with (school year) supplementary reading 
dividend) and home libraries 
$18.90 $1.75 Monthly “Classics which are Children 15 or Beautife 
(in advance) our heritage from the under fine pri: 
past in editions which staunch 
will be the heritage of 
the future” 
$18.50 $1.38 Monthly or A variety of books Primary grades Special 
12 at once chosen by a distinguished Elementary grades binding: 
editorial board to fit Older boys 
curriculum units and Older girls 
children’s interests 
o 
Monthly Classics and High school Inexpen 
Sept.-June contemporary and pa 
titles (a few 
editions 
— ss re Monthly A variety which ranges ’Teen agers Paper | 
ee ($.20 with Sept.-June from the best mystery 
i dividend) and adventure stories 
to the world’s finest 
bt literature 
$18.00 $1.50 Monthly Current adult books Young adults Publish 


ftee from political and 
religious bias, profane 
language, obscenity or 
undue sensationalism 


= 

“thy 


»S PHYSICAL MAKE-UP SELECTION SPECIAL FEATURES 
Book may be returned for 
substitution within 5 days 
after receipt 


Publisher’s bindings One choice in 
s 6-8 each age group 
is 9-11 


Paper bindings 5 titles each 


month 


Every Sth book free. Teacher 
in charge gets dividend for 
each 25 books ordered. School 
receives dividends at end of 
term in cash or credit 


Beautiful illustrations, 
fine printing, and 
staunch binding 


Can substitute in 
advance up to 4 
titles out of 12 


Monthly magazines of the Jr. 
Heritage club. Lapel membership 
button . 


ades 


Special reinforced 
bindings 


Units of 12 may 
be chosen from 
previous Guild 
choices as well as 
current books which 
are brought out 1 
in each age group 
monthly 


Young Wings magazine. 
Advance review sheets. 
Special booklist for 
schools (700 titles 


from 13 publishers chosen 
especially for school use.) 


One bonus book a year. 


Institutions may return books 


for credit within 1 week 


Inexpensive board 
and paper bindings 
(a few regular 
editions) 


5 books monthly 
with longer list 
at end of 
semester 


Free dividend for 4 
purchases plus 5c 
for postage 


Paper bindings 


5 titles each 
month. Can also 


Free dividend book with 


every 4 books purchased. 


order back titles TAB News 


Month's choice shipped 
automatically 


Publisher's bindings 


Post card announcements. 
May order extra copies. at 


member’s prices 


£ 
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nical periodicals, besides collections of 
books and pamphlets dealing with the vari- 
ous phases of the utility industry. 

In addition, the Library subscribes to 
about 150 periodicals covering technical and 
business subjects. Copies of the list of 
magazines available for circulation may be 
obtained upon request. The Library also 
issues a semi-monthly periodical index of 
subjects of special interest appearing in 
current magazines. A column in _ the 
EpIsON RouND TABLE keeps employes in- 
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formed about the new books that are added 
to the Library. 

In brief, the Edison Library serves as a 
clearing house for information about the 
Company’s business. As someone has aptly 
said, “It is well to read up on everything 
within reach about your business; this not 
only improves your knowledge, usefulness 
and fitness for more responsible work, but 
invests it with more interest, since you un- 
derstand its functions as well as its place in 
the general scheme of things.” 


PoPULAR EMPLOYEE CENTER. A typical daily scene in the Library, this picture 
shows Charles J. Perreault, Revenue Accounts: Wendel Lessing, Industrial Re- 
lations, and Joseph T. Galassini, Engineering, busily engrossed in the magazine 
corner. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


In the year 1947, a century after the be- 
ginning of the public library movement in 
the United States, the extension of public 
library service to all the people is still a 
great unfinished task of American democ- 
racy. There are today 35,000,000 people, 
without public library service and an equal 
number served by inadequate libraries. 
Comparison of the library extension 
movement in the United States with that 
of other countries leaves little cause for 
self-congratulation. Great Britain, in the 
period between 1911 and 1940 increased its 
library coverage from 60% to almost 100%. 
Similarly, Denmark, between 1919 and 
1939, with the aid of liberal national grants 


to libraries, established a nation-wide sys- ° 


tem of central or county libraries. 

In the United States, the number of peo- 
ple living in non-library areas has been 
whittled down from 45,000,000 in 1926 to 
35,000,000 in 1941. That is an average 
gain of two-thirds of a million per year. At 
that rate of progress, it would take another 
half century to bring library service to the 
entire population. 

Library authorities feel that most impor- 
tant at this stage in the extension program 
is the need for demonstrations of what 
library service can contribute to the areas 
which now lack these facilities. A demon- 


’ stration is a sample of library service made 


available to a community long enough to 
show the people how a library operates, 
how it serves them and how economically it 
can be managed. A few such well-planned 
demonstrations of library service might 
make rapid changes in the library map. 
One such demonstration within a given area 
would probably accomplish much more than 
hundreds of speeches on the value and 
benefits of library service. 

The Library Demonstration Bill (S. 48 


and H. R. 2465) now in Congress will pro- 
vide federal funds for demonstrations of 
adequate library service suited to rural 
areas. If passed, the demonstration pro- 
grams would operate through state library 
agencies, thereby eliminating federal control 
while encouraging state and local self-help 
for libraries. 


* * * 


Some bills have been introduced in the 
65th General Assembly which will affect 
libraries and library service in Illinois. 

Since one of the State Library services to 
libraries in the State is to keep them in- 
formed of legislative proposals and enact- 
ments, a summary of these bills follows: 


H. B. 341 (Van Der Vries). 

Adds Article 33.1 to the revised Cities 
and Villages Act. Authorizes the corporate 
authorities in any municipality having a 
population of less than 500,000 inhabitants 
to establish, equip, maintain and operate a 
community building or buildings and to 
levy annually a tax of .075% for these pur- 
poses. Requires this proposition to be 
submitted to referendum and sets forth in 
detail the manner and conditions under 
which such buildings are to be operated. 

Recommended do pass by Committee on 
Municipalities. 

(Of particular interest to those communi- 
ties considering community memorials of 
which the library might be a part.) 


H. B. 450 (Rategan and Van Der Vries (by 
request).) 

Amends Section 1 of an act to authorize 
cities, villages, incorporated towns and 
townships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries. Increases the tax which 
may be levied for maintenance and opera- 
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tion in cities of over 150,000 inhabitants 
from $2,350,000 to $3,500,000. 

Referred to Committee on Municipali- 
ties. 

(This pertains only to Chicago Public 
Library.) 


H. B. 460 (Hodge, L. C. Harris, Kennedy, 
Otis Miller, McRoberts, Holton). 

Provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission of three persons appointed by the 
Governor to prepare in cooperation with a 
similar commission created by the State of 
Missouri, a comprehensive program of de- 
velopment for the Missouri-Illinois Metro- 
politan Area, including the counties of St. 
Louis and St. Charles, and the City of 
St. Louis in Missouri, and the Counties of 
Madison and St. Clair in Illinois, and their 
constituent communities, and to recom- 
mend appropriate action for making such 
programs effective. Sets forth the powers 
and duties of the commission and appro- 
priates $25,000 to the commission to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 
Referred to Committee on Municipali- 
ties. 

(Of special interest to the libraries in 
Madison and St. Clair counties and the 
nearby cities.) 


S. B. 224 (Little). 

Amends Section 162a of the Revenue Act. 
Changes the year for determining the as- 
sessment ratio in computing the tax rates 
from 1942 to 1945. 

Referred to Committee on Revenue. 
Amended. Re-referred to Committee on 
Revenue. 


S. B. 234 (Fribley and Downing). 
Amends Section 162a of the “Revenue 
Act.” Provides that notwithstanding any 
provision to the contrary, no taxing dis- 
trict shall levy, during the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1946 and ending December 
21, 1950, for any purpose a tax which shall 
exceed by more than 5% the amount levied 
for such purpose for the year 1942. If 
any taxing district has so levied or shall 
so levy in excess of such permissible in- 
crease, the county clerk shall disregard such 
excess in making the tax extension, and 
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the levy shall be abated in the amount of 
such excess. 
Referred to Committee on Revenue. 


H. B. 432 (Preihs, Powell, Westbrook, Sul- 
livan and Peffers) provides for the 
same amendment). 


S. B. 238 (Libonati). 

Amends Section 36a of the State Civil 
Service Act. Provides that in any case in 
which the duties of any Department of 
State and the employees thereof, have been 
or hereafter may be transferred to one or 
more Departments of the University of 
Illinois, such transfer does not affect any 
rights or equities of such employees which 
have previously inured to them under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Referred to Committee on Public Wel- 
fare and Civil Service. 


S. B. 280 (Libonati, Knox, Dick). 

Amends Section 1 of an act to authorize 
Chicago public libraries to erect and main- 
tain a public library on Dearborn Park in 
Chicago and to authorize a soldier’s home 
to sell and dispose of its interest in the 
N % of said park. Authorize the Grand 
Army Home and Memorial Association to 
renew and extend its lease with the Chi- 
cago Public Libraries for an additional 
term under the same basis as existed under 
the original lease. Prohibits Chicago public 
libraries from using or interfering with the 
use of such building by the Grand Army 
Home and Memorial Association. 

Referred to Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 

(Present lease expires in 1947). 


S. B. 287, 288, 289, 290 (Carpentier, 
Broyles, Walsh and Larson). 

Amends State Library Act. Transfers 
jurisdiction over State Library from Secre- 
tary of State to State Library Board. 
Creates State Library Board of 5 members, 
not more than 3 to be of the same political 
party. The Board to be appointed by the 
Governor and serve 5 years. Eliminates 
the Secretary of State as Librarian. Au- 
thorizes Board to employ Chief Librarian, 
who must be a graduate of an accredited 
library school and have administrative 
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library experience, and such assistants and 
other employees as may be required in the 
administration of the act. Requires Secre- 
tary of State to turn over all library mate- 
rial, furniture and other property belonging 
to the State Library to the State Library 
Board as soon as the Board has been ap- 
pointed. 

Referred to Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 

(This Bill would transfer the duties of 
the administration of the State Library 
from the Secretary of State, who since the 
early days of statehood (1825) has been 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
library service. Since that date there never 
has been anything of partisan nature intro- 
duced in the direction of the State Library. 
This Bill is now considered a definite at- 
tempt to inject politics into the administra- 
tion of the State Library). 

¢ 


The following announcement was recently 
received in the regular mail: 
“The Bethalto Woman’s Club announced 


‘the opening date of the Library as March 1. 


The public had been waiting for this an- 
nouncement for some time as they have 
followed the advancing steps of the project. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


The date was a few weeks later than ex- 
pected, but everything had to be in good 
order and all work done so that the busi- 
ness of providing books could be handled 
with all details completed. 

The Library is open three days each 
week, namely — Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday from 3 to 5 in the afternoon and 
from 7 to 8:30 in the evening on Monday 
and Wednesday only. 

The selection of books is more than 
adequate and we hope that the public will 
be in for a pleasant surprise on their first 
visit to their Library. There will be a dis- 
play of over 11,500 volumes, ranging from 
Mother Goose to Harvard Classics. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to provide 
literature to please every type of reader. 
It is not a collection of books taken from 
attics and trunks, but rather is it a careful 
selection of books in popular demand, in- 
cluding pre-school, juvenile, fiction, litera- 
ture and classics. Everyone should find his 
type of literature here.” 

A short factual announcement; Much 
taken for granted by ‘those who read it— 
but there was much activity, much hard 
work and many problems to be solved 
before this announcement would be made. 
Here in brief is the rest of the story... . 
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About a year ago this brief conversa- 
tion was heard here in Bethalto*— 
“I hear we are going to have a Library.” 
“Oh, are we? When is it going to open?” 
Well—even in our fast moving world things 
of that nature don’t happen that fast. 
What these people had heard was the 
resolution of the Bethalto Woman’s Club 
that they sponsor a Library and that this 
be their main project. Then work had to 
be done. A good many questions arose— 
Where? How?. Money? Who? Ways and 
means? — Someone had to do all these 
things. Half a dozen places were located, 
inspected and considered. The owners 
were visited and interviewed. Finally a 
building was decided upon. This building 
could very readily be adapted to all needs. 
Besides all this its use was donated by the 
Prehn family. After the building was se- 
cured a site had to be chosen. Mr. John 
Augustine gave permission to place the 
movable building on the lot. 

This done, a book campaign was organ- 
ized. Every home in town was to be 
visited. The town was divided into sec- 
tions. Each woman had a few streets to 
work. People were not home. Canvassers 
had to go again and again to some of the 
homes to solicit. Canvass slips were used 
to find out whether the people of Bethalto 
were in favor of a Library—also whether 
they would have books to donate. Then 
the territory had to be recanvassed before 
the books were actually in hand. These 
books were stored in the Town Hall. They 
then had to be culled. The usable ones 
were selected and given a number in the 
accession book. Each book then had to be 
classified, catalogued and shelf-listed. Each 
book had to have a pocket, book-card and 
date-due slip. Supplies had to be ordered. 
For many nights the committee and their 
helpers had to read, page, write, type, paste, 
number, shellac. Then it was found that 
there were not enough books. The Illinois 
State Library was contacted. Wood River 
and Roxana libraries were seen in regard 
to books to rent. A trip was made to St. 
Louis to buy $100 worth of children’s 
books. Where did the $100 and other 


* Population 1207. 
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finances come from? This all came from 
the Bethalto Woman’s Club treasury, which 
was received through suppers, stands, etc. 

Shelves had to be made—the manual 
training class at the High School agreed 
to make them. Lumber was needed at the 
time when lumber was hard to get. The 
building had to be moved from its location 
on Prairie Street. The chimney had to be 
set up again. It had to be painted inside 
and out. Floors had to be sanded and re- 
finished and wiring had to be installed. 
Then a stove had to be found. Hundreds 
of necessary things had to be done—things 
which most people do not think of—before 
the Bethalto Public Library could open to 
the public. 


* & 


The first social history of the American 
public library has just been issued by the 
American Library Association in Arsenals 
of a Democratic Culture,* by Sidney H. 
Ditzion, assistant librarian of the College 
of the City of New York. 

The study relates the career of the public 
library to prevailing and rising patterns of 
thought, conditions of living, and social 
needs. Of the forces which largely account 
for the development of the public library, 
Dr. Ditzion emphasizes urbanism, philan- 
thropy, social control, and democracy. He 
does not slight, however, the values asso- 
ciated with cultural improvement, and the 
men and women who for cultural or social 
reasons helped develop the American public 
library; they have in Dr. Ditzion’s book 
a worthy monument to their efforts. 

In his foreword, Dr. Merle Curti, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian, points out that the public library 
is one of the most characteristically Ameri- 
can of our major cultural institutions and 
that by consistently relating the progress 
of the public library to contemporary 
trends, Dr. Ditzion has made an important 
contribution to our knowledge of American 
civilization. 

Limited in scope to the free library 
movement in New England and the Middle 


* Arsenals of a Democratic Culture, by Sidney 
H. Ditzion. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1947. 261 pp. $5. 
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States during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. Ditzion was enabled to 
investigate a given group of hitherto un- 
explored materials and to analyze in- 
tensively the historical evidence which 
related the nineteenth century library 
movement to the social patterns in which 
it grew. This period was chosen, according 
to the author, because it witnessed both 
the founding of the tax-supported municipal 
library and the growth of the public library 
to a point where its permanent place in 
the national life was assured. 


* 


In a recent review of personnel records 
for the staff of the Illinois State Library, 
the following information was evidenced: 

Two of the persons on the library staff 
have an employment record of “over 30 
years;” 3 persons have “between 25 and 30 
years;” 3 persons have “between 20 and 25 
years;” 1 has 19 years; and, 12 persons 
have between 10 and 15 years.” In other 
words, one-fifth of the staff has a service 
record of from 10 to 30 years, plus one 
person with a 32-year service record, and, 
another with a 33-year service record. 


* 


The Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill was introduced into the House, 
March 10, by Congressman Thomas A. 
Jenkins of Ohio. The House number is 
now H. R. 2465. 


The daily mail helps the Illinois State 
Library Staff keep up-to-date on the many 
activities of the libraries in the State. 
Just recently it disclosed that: 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Business Departments have been estab- 
lished in the Chicago, Elgin and Decatur 
Public Libraries; Recordings are now avail- 
able at the Mt. Prospect and Metropolis 
Public Libraries; Marion, Minonk, Rock- 
ford and Toulon Public Libraries are voting 
to increase the tax rate; and, at Hinsdale, a 
new library association has been organized. 

* * * * * 


The four-point program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is: 

1. School education 

2. Health 

3. World understanding 

4. Parent and family life education. 


Libraries can help activate this program 
by acquainting officers, chairmen of com- 
mittees and members of the local chapters, 
with the resources and services of the local 
library, which include not only the mate- 
rials housed in the local library building, 
but, materials, including audio-visual mate- 
rials, which any library may borrow from 
the Illinois State Library. 

* * * 


Announcement has been received from 
A. L. A. headquarters that the Subscription 
Books Committee will hold an open meet- 
ing during the A. L. A. Conference in San 
Francisco, on Tuesday, July 1, at 2 P. M. 
The meeting will be held with publishers 
and subscribers and will be a discussion of 
standards for the preparation and evalua- 
tion of reference works. The Subscription 
Books Committee hopes that this discussion 
may contribute to the realization of the 
common aim of both librarians and pub- 
lishers in maintaining standards sufficiently 
high to produce reference works adequate 
for the needs of their users. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MARGARET C. NORTON—A TRIBUTE 


Aprit first, 1947, marks the twenty-fifth 
year of service for Margaret Cross Norton, 
Archivist, Illinois State Library. Under her 
guidance great advancement has been made 
in the processes of accessioning and prepar- 
ing historical and legal record materials for 
safe keeping and authorized use. An out- 
standing contribution to [Illinois archival 
finding media is the Index to State Depart- 
ments which Miss Norton completed in 
1946. 

Many of the noteworthy functional fea- 
tures unique to the Illinois Archives Build- 
ing, were planned by Miss Norton after 
years of actual experience of using and 
working with State records. Especially 


characteristic is the particular arrangement 
of vault space. The Illinois Archives is 
equipped with two sets of vaults, one set 
for semi-current records, which are still 
under the jurisdiction of the department of 
origin, and the other set for the permanent 
records of the State under the jurisdiction 
of the Archives. 

Miss Norton is a native of Illinois, born 
in Rockford and a graduate of the Rock- 
ford College for Women. She is a graduate 
of the New York State Library School, 
with her master’s degree in history from 
the University of Chicago. 

Illinois has taken leadership in archival 
work in the United States under the leader- 
ship of Miss Norton. She is twice Past 
President, Society of American Archivists, 
and now managing editor of the “Archivist,” 
the national professional magazine. She 
was, also, Secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries for 
four years. She is a member of the 
American Historical Association, Kansas 
State Historical Association. Miss Norton 
is author of “The Archives Department as 
a Unit in Government.” 


TO MARGARET CROSS NORTON 
(Archivist, 1922-1947) 


A silver cycle thou hast run 
In service so marvelously done 
For archivology. 


With tender care so well bestowed 
On records old and fragile too 

That tell the story of deeds so brave 
That men of old and myriad sons 
Throughout the years so well achieved 
For Illinois. 
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This day thy friends from everyhere 
A witness bear, to thy devotion true 
To tasks that do preserve intact 
The lore of those of other days 
Who built such wondrous heritag 
For posterity. : 
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A silver cycle thou hast run— 
Nay many years be thine, to guard 
The treasures vast, to all Illini dear, 
And thus thy service to raaintain 
To. archivology. 

—R. R. H. 
Washington 
April 1, 1947. 


TRADITIONAL FUNCTIONS OF ARCHIVAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS* 


Tue Conference met in the Conference 
Room at 3 p. m. to consider the traditional 
functions of archival establishments. After 
announcing that this was the first of the 
several sessions to be devoted to the discus- 
sion of the functions of archival agencies, 
the Archivist introduced the discussion 
panel for the day: Dan Lacy, leader; 
Dallas D. Irvine, Carl L. Lokke, Almon R. 
Wright, and Ernst Posner, of American 
University. 

Mr. Lacy opened the discussion by calling 
attention to the fact that most archival 
agencies evolved slowly from small begin- 
nings and by the time they grew to full 
stature established clear-cut concepts of 
their functions. The National Archives 
was unusual in this respect, however, since 
it acquired a large body of records, a con- 
siderable staff, and a full archival program 
so rapidly that there was no time to de- 
velop a, body of ideas concerning its func- 
tions. At the time that the National 
Archives was established European experi- 
ence in archival matters was little known 
or understood in the United States, and the 
experience of those American States that 
had become archives conscious was rela- 
tively inapplicable to national problems. 
Consequently the question of what functions 
the National Archives should perform has 
always been a matter of much concern to 
the staff. 

In any consideration of the traditional 
functions of archival agencies, Mr. Lacy 
pointed out, it must be remembered that 
all institutions take their form and are con- 


ditioned by the “social imperatives” present 
in the culture of the period in which they 
are created. Limiting the discussion to a 
consideration of general as distinguished 
from ministerial or departmental archives, 
he inquired what the social and political 
factors were that conditioned the emergence 
of modern archival institutions. 

Mr. Posner replied that archival agencies 
created before the French Revolution were 
established as a matter of administration 
convenience to the royal bureaucracy. Ex- 
perience had taught that acts of govern- 
ment could best be based upon recorded 
experience and that it was therefore expe- 
dient to concentrate and preserve non- 
current records. It was for this reason that 
the General Archives of Simancas, the 
Archives of Hanover, and the General 
Register House of Scotland were founded. 
There was no idea of making such agencies 
institutions for historical research. Indeed, 
archival establishments remained single- 
purpose agencies until the developments of 
the French Revolution led to the concen- 
tration of enormous masses of historical 
records of the old regime in national ar- 
chival depositories, tending to turn them, 
although not immediately, into “havens” for 


the 
State available to the people by granting 
access to the national records and 


historical scholars. 
ee Mr. Lokke suggested that this change 
4 was also made possible by the definite 
) effort on the part of the French revolu- 
Per tionaries to make the history of the old 
oF lishing or describing the more important 

of them. The name, Archives Nationales, 

* Minutes of Meeting of Open Conference : 

as Administration, The | National Archives Staff, Jan- mirrors this purpose and goes far toward 
* Archivist of the United States, Dr. Solon J. Buck.  ©*Plaining the character of the agency it- 
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self. Mr. Wright pointed out that in trac- 
ing the conditions surrounding the evolu- 
tion of modern archival establishments, 
certain features of the Renaissance and 
Reformation should not be overlooked. 
The intellectual upheaval that characterized 
these periods led to a good deal’ of “his- 
torical digging” and created an attitude 
toward history and the sources thereof that 
was highly favorable to the preservation of 
archives not merely for the use of govern- 
ment, but for the use of the scholar as well. 
Mr. Posner agreed that the “intellectual 
climate” of the era was important in shap- 
ing the character of archival establishments; 
certainly when the natural scientists began 
to base their explanations of nature on ob- 
servation and experimentation and when 
historical scholars became interested in 
modern philology, historical criticism, and 
all phases of the life of the people in con- 
trast to a mere dynastic approach to his- 
tory, the urge to go back to the original 
sources led the latter directly to the 
archives. Indeed, as Mr. Wright suggested, 
even the supporters of the strong national 
state were led to the archives in search of 
historical documents to support their cause 
in their struggle with the declining feudal 
nobility. All these factors together with 
the invention of printing, other techno- 
logical developments, and the general rise 
in the intellectual level of the masses 
tended to draw archival agencies out of 
their original administrative position into 
the position of agencies concerned as well 
with scholarship and research. Further- 
more, this trend was hastened by the 
spread of democracy which tended to facili- 
tate access to records as indicated above, 
making archives “the affair of the man in 
the street, or, at least, the affair of the 
man who owned property and paid taxes.” 
As Mr. Posner pointed out, under an auto- 
cratic state records are the property of the 
state, controlled and used for its own pur- 
poses, while records in a democracy are 
considered to be the heritage of the people. 
This idea was first expressed in the French 
cahiers of 1789 and resulted in the French 
law of 1794, which opened state archival 
agencies to the public. The Swedish law 
of 1812 made the right of access even wider, 
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permitting public inspection of current, as 
well as noncurrent records, except for mili- 
tary and foreign office files. This concept 
of the public interest in archives has been 
responsible, in large part, for the extensive 
publications of archival documents in 
democratic countries and, perhaps, for the 
subsequent neglect of the original records. 

In response to Mr. Lacy’s reference to 
differences in concept regarding the nature 
of archives in the ccntinental countries and 
Great Britain, Mr. Posner indicated that 
the chief differences arose out of the 
British idea that a public record must have 
been at all times in official hands if it is 
to be admitted into a court of law as legal 
evidence. Archival estrays lost their record 
character under this concept and degener- 
ated into mere historical manuscripts suit- 
able for preservation by libraries, museums, 
and private collectors, but not by archival 
agencies. On the continent a_ historical 
rather than a legal interest in records pre- 
vailed during the formative years of many 
archival establishments and the idea of un- 
broken custody was little known. Archival 
agencies collected and serviced both his- 
torical and archival materials pertaining to 
the history of the state without regard for 
their origin. 

Mr. Wright pointed out that the histori- 
cal concept was adopted by the Latin 
American countries. Their interest in pre- 
serving the Spanish background of their 
civilization and their desire to cherish and 
make public the glories of the revolutionary 
era tended to limit the scope of archival 
functions to the collection and publication 
of colonial and revolutionary documents. 

After a brief discussion of the use of 
records by totalitarian states as tools of 
propaganda, Mr. Lacy turned the attention 
of the Conference to the question of the 
origin of the archivist’s control over the 
flow of records into his custody. Mr. Pos- 
ner stated that the concept of the archivist 
as an administrative adviser to the state 
did not exist in the old scheme of things. 
Throughout the 19th century the control of 
the accessioning and disposal of records was 
not a part of the archivist’s function. He 
played a passive role in this connection 
until the lessons of the First World War 
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proved that he could and must undertake 
the task of selecting from the flood of 
modern records those worthy of preservation. 

In touching upon the function of or- 
ganizing, inventorying, and making records 
available, Mr. Posner pointed out that 
European archivists were never so closely 
limited to the mere production of records 
for searchers’ use as were the British and 
American archivists. Continental archivists 
are actually expected to produce memoires, 
reports, and special studies based upon re- 
search in records. In the Hansa archives, 
for example, the archivists are even called 
upon to give legal opinions based upon 
their research in the archives. Although it 
probably couldn’t happen anywhere else, the 
place of the archivist became so strong in 
8th century Japan that at one time an 
archivist was able to seize control of the 
state. 

Opening the discussion on the part of the 
Conference, the Archivist emphasized the 
continuing influence on its functions of the 
concepts that prevailed at the time when 
an archival agency was established. An 
agency is likely to go on indefinitely per- 
forming only those functions that were 
considered proper for it at the time of its 
creation, regardless of changed conditions. 
This is particularly true of an agency de- 
voted to the maintenance of national tra- 
dition, as witness the Latin American 
archives. Mr. Posner agreed with this 
viewpoint and remarked that the static 
character found in Latin American archival 
agencies is also found in many European 
agencies. This is true, he thinks, because 
the ministries have retained their non- 
current records, thus limiting the operations 
of the archives. 

Mr. Page asked how much stress Euro- 
pean archivists placed upon the develop- 
ment of finding aids and whether they made 
an effort to service records prior to the 
production of such aids. Mr. Posner re- 
plied that, although it was difficult to 
generalize on this matter, there had been 
relatively few finding aids published by the 
majority of European archives. T he 
French program along these lines has been 
impressive, it is true, but in most conti- 
nental archives the searcher must depend 
upon finding aids in manuscript form and 
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upon the archivist who services the records. 
In Prussia, finding aids are not made avail- 
able for records of any agency that is still 
in existence. In this connection, the 
Archivist asked whether some European 
archives did not refuse to permit searchers 
to use records before they had been in- 
ventoried. Mr. Posner replied that he did 
not know of this practice. 

In response to an inquiry by Mr. Brooks 
as to the present authority possessed by 
European archivists to: refuse to accession 
records, Mr. Posner stated that in general 
they could not refuse to accept records if 
an agency desired to preserve them, at 
least if the archives had room for them. 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Lokke referred to the 
practice followed by French archivists 
during the revolutionary period of basing 
decisions as to the preservation or disposal 
of records on their classification: (1) those 
that were useful to the new regime; (2) 
those that were useless to the new regime; 
and (3) those that were dangerous to the 
new regime. Mr. Posner pointed out that 
it was a commission rather than archivists 
acting individually that determined what 
records fell into each of these classes. 

Mr. Kahn asked who the first archivists 
were, i.e. what was their background and 
training for their work. Mr. Posner replied 
that at first they were virtually all ad- 
ministrators or persons to whom the state 
owed an obligation. Slowly, however, the 
scholars, particularly the historians, pushed 
their way into the profession, and by the 
end of the 1850’s they had gained control 
of the field. The Archivist referred to the 
conflict between the legalists and the his- 
torians for control of the profession in some 
countries, and Mr. Posner indicated that 
this contest was largely limited to the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. Davis concluded the discussion by 
suggesting that it seemed clear that archi- 
vists dealing with modern records were 
more likely to be advocates of a changing 
concept of archival functions than were 
those archivists employed in agencies whose 
holdings were largely historical in character 
and static in size. ‘ 


The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p. m. 
OLIVER W. HOLMEs, 


Managing Secretary. 
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THE EXTENT TO WHICH AN ARCHIVAL AGENCY 
SHOULD CONCERN ITSELF WITH THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CURRENT RECORDS* 


Tue Conference met in the Conference 
Room at 3 p. m., Oliver W. Holmes pre- 
siding, for the purpose of considering the 
extent to which an archival agency should 
concern itself with the administration of 
current records. The discussion panel con- 
sisted of Mr. Holmes as leader, Arthur H. 
Leavitt, Stuart Portner, T. R. Schellenberg, 
and Arthur H. Young. 


At Mr. Holmes’ request, Mr. Schellen- 
berg defined the subject to be discussed as 
“those activities prior to the accessioning of 
records that an archival agency may carry 
on in an effort to assure (1) adequate 
documentation of governmental activity; 
(2) an organization of the records that will 
facilitate efficient servicing both before 
and after their transfer to the archives; 
and (3) development of procedures to 
facilitate the segregation of records for 
transfer and disposal.” In Mr. Schellen- 
bert’s opinion, the third purpose is the 
archivist’s first concern. 


As a basis for carrying on its discussion, 
the panel agreed to define and consider 
five levels or degrees of interest that an 
archival agency might logically take in re- 
lation to the administration of records 
while still in the agency’s custody. The first 
proposition, as read by Mr. Holmes, as- 
serted that: 


An archival agency has a natural in- 
terest in the techniques of records crea- 
tion and management, since knowledge of 
these techniques is essential to an under- 
standing of records that it must either 
approve for disposition or inherit, pre- 
serve, describe, and service. It should 
stop there, however, merely assembling 
such information passively for its present 
or future use, and adopt a “hands off” 
policy so far as trying to influence record 
keeping in the agencies is concerned. 


* Minutes of Meeting of Open Conference on 
Administration, The National Archives Staff, — 
23, 1945. Published by permission 
Archivist of the United States, Dr. Solon J. Buck, 


Mr. Leavitt indicated that this limited 
proposition apparently did not represent 
the policy of most archival agencies today, 
although historically, it had been the atti- 
tude in Europe and in the American States. 
It implied that the archivist’s job was 
merely to take over “as found” existing 
records offered for transfer. There was 
nothing in the original concept of the 
functions of an archival agency, particularly 
as developed by the Dutch archivists, that 
involved an active interest in current 
records. This fact, he said, was not the 
result of a planned “hands off” policy nor 
of inertia on the part of archivists gener- 
ally, but was something that “just hap- 
pened.” Mr. Schellenberg suggested that 
the existence of registry offices in European 
countries had made it unnecessary for 
archives agencies to enter the field of cur- 
rent records management and that if the 
United States had such offices perhaps 
there would be no need for American ar- 
chivists to enter the field either. He 
pointed out how the National Archives had 
been forced to take an interest in current 
records from the very beginning because 
the uncontrolled accumulation of Govern- 
ment records made it necessary to take 
practical measures for guaranteeing the 
orderly segregation, transfer, disposal, and 
servicing of records as they became non- 
current. Mr. Young supported this view 
and stated that the National Archives could 
not accept the “hands off” policy now or 
in the future, because “as we proceed with 
our accessioning function and take in more 
recent records, proper records management 
practices become more and more important 
to us.” 


At this point Mr. Schellenberg said that 
the phrase “knowledge of those techniques 
essential to an understanding of records,” 
as used in the proposition, ought to be 
defined. If the expression meant knowledge 
of filing techniques, he would object to the 
use of it on the ground that relatively few 
archivists are filing experts, although they 
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do acquire a knowledge of certain archival 
needs in a filing system and are able, on 
the basis of this knowledge, to give agen- 
cies valuable guidance and at the same time 
make their own future task much easier. 
The knowledge he believes the archivist has 
to impart includes (1) a knowledge of 
record values and the importance of a full 
and adequate documentation of an agency’s 
functioning; (2) a knowledge of the types 
of records that ought to be preserved and, 
conversely, those that ought not to be pre- 
served; and (3) a knowledge of the im- 
portance, and in some instances even the 
method, of arranging records so that value- 
less records can be segregated. 

The members of the panel were generally 
agreed that the concern of an archival 
agency with respect to current records went 
beyond the policy expressed in the first 
proposition, and Mr. Holmes therefore 
stated the second proposition, as follows: 

An archival agency may serve as an 
advisory agency whenever invited to do 
so, making its information, or conclusions 
based on its information, available to 
other agencies to the extent of its time 
and resources; but it should consider its 
own future interests in deciding which in- 
vitations it will accept. Its acts under this 
proposition are in the nature of courtesy 
services rather than definitely assumed 
responsibilities or obligations. 


It was the opinion of the panel, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Leavitt, that this proposi- 
tion likewise did not satisfactorily cover an 
archival agency’s concern with the adminis- 
tration of current records. He objected 
particularly to the idea expressed in the 
proposition that records administration 
work should be done in the interest of the 
archives rather than of the agency. Mr. 
Holmes felt that the proposition had some 
merits that should not be passed over 
lightly in that (1) it would permit a cer- 
tain flexibility of program, thus enabling 
the archives to fit budget, personnel, and 
work load to changing conditions; and (2) 
it did not place full responsibility upon the 
archives for the conduct of a records ad- 
ministration program, thus, on the one hand, 
absolving it from blame for failure to get 
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particular work done and, on the other 
hand, securing special credit for its accom- 
plishments since they would be “above and 
beyond the line of duty.” 
The third proposition laid before the 
panel for discussion was to the effect that: 
An archival agency should serve as an 
advisory agency whenever invited to do 
so. It should become a central repository 
for information and advice on record 
matters, including the administration of 
current records. It should make general 
studies and determinations as to proper 
practices and techniques applicable to 
the administration of Government records 
and should publicize these. It should 
accept the responsibility for leadership 
“and hold itself in readiness to be of 
service whenever called upon for assist- 
ance, but it should still, however, except 
for the dissemination of literature, wait 
for agencies to take the initiative. 


Mr. Young observed that this proposition 
was an excellent statement of the concept, 
held by many of our staff, that the National 
Archives is primarily a service agency. Mr. 
Leavitt pointed out that it had the advan- 
tage of assuring an archives-wide partici- 
pation in records management programs 
while at the same time recognizes the fact 
that an archives cannot be expected to 
meet all requests for assistance without 
adequate personnel or funds. Mr. Holmes 
commented that, in theory at least, ar- 
chivists should not permit budgetary or 
personnel considerations to affect their de- 
cisions as to what was the proper position 
to take as to records administration, but 
should reach a decision as to the proper 
course to take and then make every effort 
to get the necessary funds and personnel 
to do the job desired. Mr. Schellenberg 
accepted proposition three as the position 
archivists should take, because it is based 
upon the element of cooperation rather 
than of force. The effectiveness of an 
archival agency depends, he said, upon its 
ability to secure the cooperation of other 
agencies of Government, and cooperation 
cannot be secured by force, legislative fiat, 
or executive pressure. He illustrated his 
point by reference to the Budget Bureau, 
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a staff agenty of the Government, that has 
broad legislative fiat for the performance 
of certain functions yet is reluctant to use 
authority as the basis for its actions, pre- 
ferring to accomplish its objectives by 
persuasion and effective service. The Na- 
tional Archives, in contrast to the Budget 
Bureau, is primarily a service agency, and 
the degree of cooperation other agencies 
will give to it is determined by its demon- 
stration of ability to serve them by taking 
over their valuable noncurrent records, by 
making such records available, by facilitat- 
ing the disposal of their useless records, 
and by developing useful programs for the 


orderly management of their current rec- ~ 


ords. The introduction of an element of 
force into such a service program will 
antagonize agencies and destroy the co- 
operation upon which any effective records 
administration program must rest. He con- 
cluded by remarking that the position of 
the National Archives is analagous to that 
of a records management office within a 
department which, having no authority to 
force its system upon the bureaus of the 
department, must go slowly if it wishes 
to put across its program. 

At this point, Mr. Portner suggested that 
it might clarify further discussion if Mr. 
Holmes would read the two remaining 
propositions. These were then read as 
follows: 


An archival agency should conduct an 
aggressive campaign for good records 
administration, not necessarily waiting for 
invitations to act, but on its own initia- 
tive approaching agencies and calling 
attention to undesirable practices, sug- 
gesting overhauling of records systems, 
and campaigning actively for the setting 
up of records office positions and the 
preparation of schedules. If these things 
are not done voluntarily, the archival 
agency may, using its own discretion as 
to the circumstances, bring to bear what- 
ever pressures it may have at its com- 
mand. 


An archival agency should accept 
complete responsibility as a staff agency 
of the Government for the preservation 
of adequate records of Government ac- 
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tivities seeking and using authority as 

needed for such an end. 

Mr. Portner stated that his position in 
the discussion was nearer to the fifth 
proposition than to any of the others. He 
admitted that the statements of Mr. 
Schellenberg had much merit in theory but, 
in the light of actual experience, he was 
convinced that more than simple coopera- 
tion was needed to effect a satisfactory 
records administration program in _ the 
Federal Government. The truth of this 
statement can be seen, he said, in the fact 
that after 150 years of Federal history and 
after 10 years of activity on the part of 
the National Archives, there is as yet no 
single agency whose business it is to guide 
actively records management programs from 
A to Z. He pointed out that the Federal 
records situation is now so pressing that 
we, as taxpayers and members of the 
National Archives staff, cannot afford to 
make further experiments in cooperation. 
The time has come when some agency must 
undertake to assist the Government in de- 
veloping the best methods or systems of 
records management, in training records ex- 
perts capable of conducting records manage- 
ment programs, in controlled experiments in 
records management, in disseminating in- 
formation on their results, and in corre- 
lating records management and archival 
processes so that there will be a bridge be- 
tween current records management and 
archival programs. Since no agency has 
accomplished much along these lines, the 
National Archives stands, he said, in a posi- 
tion of leadership by default. We are the 
best agency to undertake the task because 
of our interest in the proper creation and 
retirement of records throughout the Gov- 
ernment. 


Stating that it was necessary for him to 
leave the meeting, the Archivist urged the 
Conference to keep in mind the fact that 
the topic of discussion was concerned with 
the policy of archival agencies in general 
rather than of the National Archives in 
particular. He pointed out that, although 
what any archival agency can do in the 
field of records management depends. upon 
its legislative authority, its budgetary situ- 
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ation, and numerous other special and tem- 
porary considerations, these factors should 
not be given too much weight in a theoreti- 
cal consideration of what an archival agency 
should do. He also observed that his- 
torically many European archival agencies 
were set up to provide proper care for the 
records of defunct units of government, and 
that, therefore, they had no concern with 
records management until in recent times 
their functions were broadened and they 
began to face the problem of accessioning 
noncurrent records of existing agencies. In 
practice, Mr. Holmes pointed out, this 
means that some archival agencies may 
even now not .need to go beyond the con- 
cept of proposition one, while others might 
have to go far along the road toward the 
position stated in proposition five. 

It is generally agreed, Mr. Schellenberg 
said, that archival concern with the man- 
agement of current records has two ob- 
jectives, namely, (1) to obtain a full and 
adequate documentation of functions and 
activities; and (2) to obtain efficient man- 
agement of records in order to facilitate 
(a) orderly segregation and elimination of 
useful records as they become noncurrent 
and (b) ease of reference service both be- 
fore and after the records are transferred 
to the archives. He requested the Con- 
ference to consider the probable effect of 
an aggressive program of the type advo- 
cated by Mr. Portner under proposition 
five upon these objectives. In regard to 
the first, he asked the following questions: 
In general, is it possible to secure the cre- 
ation of proper records by legislative fiat 
or by force in any form? In particular, 
what transactions do archivists want docu- 
mented? Are they not the policy transac- 
tions of key officials? What impression 
will an archival agency make when it seeks 
by law or otherwise to force the hands of 
such officials and enjoin them to make 
records, as it were, with an eye on pos- 
terity? How could force be applied except 
by the inspection of records of such key 
officials and the establishment of a system 
of check-up, the archives sending out 
missi dominici, as did the great Charle- 
magne, in the hope of compelling officials 
to give an account of themselves? What 
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documentation system would the archives 
seek to impose on the agencies? 

As for the second objective, Mr. Schellen- 
berg asked: Are not records maintained 
primarily to facilitate the current opera- 
tions of government rather than to facilitate 
the transfer and disposal programs of ar- 
chivists? Is not the efficient servicing of 
current records a matter of internal man- 
agement and are archivists not placing far 
too much weight on a relatively minor 
operation when they seek to impose records 
systems upon agencies in order to facilitate 
the segregation and elimination of useless 
records and other programs of interest to 


‘ archivists of the future? 


Mr. Portner objected to the “narrow in- 
terpretation” placed on the meaning of 
proposition five by Mr. Schellenberg, 
pointing out that under it an archives 
would be concerned, not merely with the 
adequacy of documentation or the mere 
mechanics of disposal, but with the entire 
gamut of records creation and preservation. 
Mr. Leavitt expressed doubt that agencies 
would welcome an aggressive program such 
as was outlined: in proposition five, par- 
ticularly if it meant that the archives would 
seek to force upon them records systems 
and standards of performance designed to 
serve archival rather than administrative 
purposes. Mr. Young also objected to the 
proposition on the grounds that its scope 
would “put the archives in over its head” 
in the field of current records manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Lacy stated that he could not place 
himself under any of the five propositions. 
He preferred to approach the problem from 
a realistic consideration of what archivists 
want to do about current records and what 
facilities they have to do it with rather 
than from any theoretical viewpoint of re- 
sponsibility. In his opinion, archivists may 
take three positions in regard to current 
records: (1) they may be interested only 
in such records as are given to them; (2) 
they may be interested only in records al- 
ready created and in the ultimate disposal 
of them; and (3) they may be interested 
in assuring the adequate creation, as well 
as the proper preservation of records of the 
Government. The things an _ archival 
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agency can do, from any of these view- 
points, depends upon the extent of its 
budget, personnel, and intelligent adminis- 
tration of its functions. Either persuasion 
or mandatory authority may be used, since 
almost any agency possesses some degree 
of mandatory authority. The National Ar- 
chives, for example, possesses and is exer- 
cising constantly such authority under 
certain circumstances. It should be pointed 
out, however, that it is easier to exercise 
authority in a negative than in a positive 
field, i.e., it is easier to get results by say- 
ing to the agency that it cannot do a cer- 
tain thing than it is to order it to do 
something. It is the positive assertion of 
mandatory authority that irritates agencies, 
makes them suspicious of the enforcing 
body, and tends to make the latter fall back 
more and more on mere exercise of its 
authority rather than on persuasion and 
tact. In other words, the situation may 
be summed up in the old adage that “You 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink.” He concluded, there- 
fore, that it would not be wise for an 
archives to seek legislation placing full 
responsibility upon it for guaranteeing 
proper documentation in the agencies, but 
that some additional authority of the nega- 
tive kind would be very desirable. If we 
had it, it would not often be necessary to 
use it. 

Mr. Page stated that he agreed with Mr. 
Portner that good records administration 
practices were needed in government, but 
that he could not agree with him that an 
aggressive campaign to enforce such prac- 
tices should be undertaken without specific 
legislative or executive authority. On the 
other hand, he disagreed with those who 
_ would not have the archives seek such au- 
thority, since he believed that the proper 
allocation and assertion of force need not 
result in the evils depicted by Mr. Schellen- 
berg and illustrated the point by reference 
to our operations under the Disposal Act. 
He pointed out that if agencies were made 
responsible by law for keeping proper 
records of their activities and the archives 
were authorized in the same legislation to 
call to the attention of the legislative body 
any violations of good records management, 
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then no resentment could logically be 
directed at the archives when it exercised 
its authority. Mr. Lacy indicated his 
agreement with this last point, and stated 
that the pending craft for a Public Records 
Act is based upon this principle. Mr. 
Portner, in expressing his agreement with 
Mr. Page, remarked that however the ar- 
chives obtains the authority the end will 
be to place the archives in the position 
outlined by proposition five. 

Referring to the previous discussion of 
European’ experience, Mr. Posner said that 
the lack of interest on the part of European 
archivists in current records was in part to 
be attributed to the fact that they had 
no reason to worry about records they 
would not get for half a century and in 
part based on a deliberate policy, dictated 
by the realization that they had no chance 
to enter the current records field in the 
fact of the opposition of an intrenched 
bureaucracy represented by the registry 
officers. With reference to the present day 
relationship between archival agencies and 
records administration, he said he was re- 
minded of the meteorological principle that 
air in a high pressure area will flow into 
a low pressure area, records administration 
in the United States being a low pressure 
area into which an archival agency is drawn 
in order to defend itself from being over- 
whelmed by the great mass of modern 
records. He expressed the opinion, how- 
ever, that “happy indeed is the archival 
agency that does not find it necessary to 
enter the heavily mined field of records 
administration.” 

Mr. Brooks stated that he supported 
“proposition four and three quarters.” He 
could not accept proposition five in its 
entirety because it,called for complete ar- 
chival responsibility for all aspects of 
records management, including the super- 
vision of -agency records personnel. What 
the archivist is seeking, he said, is not per- 
sonal authority to club agencies into action. 
Rather, he wishes to see authority vested 
in a single agency of the government, 
namely the archives, to get the necessary 
job of documentation done efficiently and 
adequately in much the same way the 
General Accounting Office and the Civil 
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“Service Commission are empowered to set 
standards and secure compliance in their 
respective fields of activity. Past expe- 
rience, he concluded, would indicate that 
further reliance on cooperation to get this 
sort of a job done in records administration 
is wishful thinking. 

Mr. Lewinson suggested that it was not 
correct to assume that reliance on agency 
cooperation had been a complete failure. 
The National Archives, for example, has 
offered a cooperative program of records 
administration for the past ten years and, 
if it has not accomplished as much as we 
feel it should have on the merits of the 
case, it may be because “the package of 
cooperation” we ourselves have offered to 
the agencies has not been attractive enough, 
rather than because there is any lack of 
merit in the principle of cooperation itself. 
He also objected to the drawing of an 
analogy between the General Accounting 
Office and the National Archives. The 
former agency, he said, has a formative and 
directive authority over the governmental 
accounting system, the essence of which is 
that it must be uniform; indeed one might 
say almost any reasonable accounting 
system will do, provided it is uniformly 
enforced. In this sense, records adminis- 
tration is not analagous to an accounting 
system, for it is not the virtue of records 
that they conform to a single system. Their 
virtue or reason for being rests in their 
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operating usefulness to the creating agency, 
and therefore it is an error to assume that 
there are any underlying principles of 
records management, other than the vague 


‘one of adequate documentation at the 


policy-making level with proper repre- 
sentation, also, of actual operations. The 
moment we depart from this generalization, 
he concluded, we come face to face with 
the problem of records, sui generis. 

Mr. Davis expressed concern over the 
“confusion between the National Archives, 
the Budget Bureau, and other agencies” 


as to “who should do what in the field of . 


Federal records management.” He felt that 
the most practical solution to the problem 
lies in the enactment of a public records 
act and the designation of a single agency, 
preferably the National Archives to be re- 
sponsible for training and guiding the ac- 
tivities of the records officers who, under 
the circumstances, must do the job 
required. 

Mr. Lacy concluded the discussion by 
observing that the question might have 
been phrased by the chairman to read “To 
what extent can a government use a central 
agency in dealing with its records prob- 
lems?” The answer will depend, he said, 
upon how competent the agency is to give 
the service required. 

The Conference adjourned at 5 p. m. 

OLIVER W. HOLMEs, 


Managing Secretary. 
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